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SECRET INFLUENCE, Sr. 


TT is the invariable fate of all f uper- 
I excellence, whether in art or nature, to 
| de in that perpetual danger of viciſſitude 
and decay from which objects leſs beau- 
; tiful, or leſs complicated, are happily 
exempt. No art can preſerve the bluſh of 
the roſe, nor give to nicer mechaniſm the 
durability of coarſer conſtruction. 
This law may be obſerved to pervade all 
forms of government; and the various 
mutations of the Engliſh conſtitution may 
| de adduced as ſo many proofs of its peculiar 
” excellence. 
1 Abſolute monarchies and eſtabliſhed re- 
: publicks admit of no change. Evils, how- 
E ever 1. and power. however tyrannical, 
1 3 muſt 


WS 

muſt be endured with patient ſubmiſlian ; 
or, if repelled, muſt be repelled by the 
ſword, by plunging the country in civil diſ- 
cord ; whilſt the horror of the remedy 


gives a faint colouring of virtue to the 


diſeaſe, and half perſuades all but patriots 


- that acquieſcence 1s leſs dangerous than 


conqueſt were even victory a certain attend- 
ant on the enterprize of glory. 


Happily for us, moderation and wiſdom, 
a ſenſe of their own conſequence in the 
people, and a ſenſe of virtuous dine in 


our rulers, will ſccure to us thoſe bleſſings 


which are denied to leſs happy forms of 


5 government. 


But the ingenuity of man may deviſe 
modes of publick and private conduct 


which his paſſions will not permit him to 
adopt at all proper times, and in all proper 


ſituations. Hence the complicated evils 


reſulting from political depravity, and 


private immorality. 


The Engliſh conſtitution being divided | 


into three branches, including all ranks of 
people, 


1 
people, the bleſſings of civil polity would 
be equally diffuſed, did not the love of 
individual power ſuperſede the love of po- 


© Iitical harmony. Thus the imperfections 


incident to humanity are permitted to in- 
yade our civil as well as political felicities. 


And if we are not expoſed to the rocks | 
and ſhoals of monarchy or republicaniſm, 


we are inceſſantly ſtruggling with the 


troubled waves of diſcord, involved in the 
rapid vortex of faction, or ſinking under 


the filent eddy of encroaching preroga- 


The mutual jealouſy of the three eſtates, 


though frequently productive of much in- 


ternal diſquietude, is nevertheleſs greatly 
preferable to the torpid inactivity, the 
ſluggiſh apathy of governments leſs free. 


The commotions of party may darken 


the face of the conſtitution, and threaten 


imminent danger: but, like the glooms 


which cover the horizon, and fore- run the 


thunder, are virtually productive of a 


clearer ſky and purer air. 
LE. 
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Whilſt the peculiar conſtruction of our 
political ſyſtem gives birth to ſo many 
parties, and whilft ſome one party muſt 
have the principal management of the pub- 


lick affairs, it is always highly incum- 


bent on the people to be convinced that the 
perſons forming an adminiſtration are wor- 
thy of the King's favour, and the confi- 
dence of the community ; and to conſider 


whether the means uſed to acquire theſe IT 


diſtinctions have been ſuch as honour will 


: countenance, and conſtitutional principles 


will warrant. 


Liberty is never ſo much in danger 1 


| the attacks of Royal violence, and miniſte. 
rial effrontery, as from Royal proſperity 
and miniſterial popularity. A King and 


an adminiſtration beloved by the people 
may undermine the bulwarks of freedom. 


Engliſh generoſity knows no bounds in the 


hour of national gratitude, or political feſti- 
vity. Such a King, and ſuch an adminiſ- 
tration, are no common treaſures ; and it 
then more particularly becomes every real 

lover 


1 


lover of his country to ejaculate, in the bi 
guage of the Litany—Save us in all time 
of our Wealth, O Lord !—for then, in- 
deed, is the conſtitution in danger. 

This language is not inapplicable to our 
preſent fituation. We have a monarch 
whoſe late misfortunes have endeared him 


to his people; and an adminiſtration po- 


pular enough to carry almoſt any meaſure 
with the people, and which, on an inveſti- 
gation of its principles and conduct, will 
be found to derive its popularity from pol- 


luted ſources, and to maintain it more by 
a wanton aſperfion of its opponents, than 
by any actual merit of its own. 


Too many writers have waſted their own 


time, and that of their readers, in enume» 
rating the various qualities of the leaders of 
parties, and in contentions for ſuperiority 


in ſenatorial abilities, and political know. 


ledge. 5 
Whilſt each party can boaſt of its preſent 


names, all this ſeems to be uſeleſs. Nei- 
ther party is deſtitute of talents, and 


talents 


3 
talents ſufficient for all the purpoſes of 
government. The only inquiry worth the 
publick attention, is, which party has diſ- 
played the greateſt proofs of its love of 
freedom, obedience to the laws, and reve- 
rence of the conſtitution. 

The principles of the Oppoſition are well 
known. Their virtues and their defects are 
open to the cye of day. Thoſe of the 
adminiſtration are but as yet ſurmiſed ; 
and whilſt they ſeemingly pilot the veſſel 


of ſtate with a fair wind and proſperous 
gale, let not calm ſeas drown the recol- 


lection of hidden rocks: let us not heed- 


leſsly fail down the gulph of perdition, 


without enquiring whence they have 
brought us, and whither we are going. 


Let us examine the voyage we have already 
taken ; and by the paſt let us judge of 


the future, 


Previous to the recent indiſpoſition of 


our gracious Sovereign, miniſterial zealots, 


and the humble admirers of Royal endow- 


ments, appeared content that their palace 


of 


* 3. 
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* 


3 
of adulation ſhould be underſtood for the 


temple of unerring wiſdom, from whence 


national bleſſings deſcended in pellucid 
ſtreams of general utility, and indivi- 
dual advantage ; conducted by a miniſter 
whoſe private rectitude, we are told, gives 
certainty of publick integrity; and whoſe 


genius, we ſee, pervading the clouded cur- 


tain of ſtate, can render darkneſs viſible. 


But when the melancholy event of His 
Majeſty's illneſs called forth the momen- 
tous queſtion of Regency, which was to 


transfer the reins of government from 
Buckingham to Carleton Houſe, a bolder 


and leſs equivocal figure of aſſertion took 


place. 


A contumelious furor ſeized the miniſter, 
inflamed the ſpirit of controverſy, and gave 
wings to calumny. What could not be 
coercively withheld, was hoped to be 
factiouſly eluded ; and where excluſive 


Power ought to have been voluntarily 
lodged, an ineffective ſhadow was to be 
unbecomingly delegated. And that morals 


and 


(8.3 
and money might on this occaſion be made 
ſymbols of political righteouſneſs, the 
wealth of miniſterialiſts, and the ſancti- 
mony of Mr. Pitt, were ſoundingly con- 
traſted with the preſumed neceſſities and 
diſſipation of Oppoſition : which preſumed 


neceſſities and diffipation it was oracu- 


louſly predicted would ſwallow up the na- 

tional treaſure, and transform a land of 

ſaints into an hoſt of ſinners. 

Nor did allegorical ingenuity reſt here. 
The Prince's Court was repreſented as the 


region of Calypſo, in which the Graces 
were ſo many Czrces ; princely ſpirit, un- 
due ambition ; and patriotiſm, the en- 


chanted wand which, when wielded in 
office, was to raiſe altars of perſonal emo. 
lument upon the ruins of public welfare. 
In a word, Mr. Fox was a Hydra, 
teeming with portentous abilities ; Burke a 
political lynx, ſeeking whom he might 
devour; and Sheridan a Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, whoſe ſyren wit and magic elo- 


quence were to allure and wreck the Prince 


„ eee 


the Legion, could buthuman credulity and 


( 9) 


on the rock of inglorious adminiſtration, and 


eventually ingulph our liberties and pro- 


perty in the overwhelming abyſs of unre- 


ſtricted regency. 


But that our ſimplicity might not on 


this occaſion be left to roam in utter fear 


and ignorance, without inſtruction whither 
to look for ſafety, or where to eſcape ruin, 
behold a /imited Regency blazoned to our 


admiring fight, wherein we were kindly 


given to expect every protecting good, 
and might, indeed, have caſily credited 


human perception implicitly conſent to re- 


ceive the viſions of fabuliſts for the oracles 


of truth. : 5 
Reſpecting the Dukes of Devonſhire 
and Portland, their wealth forbade pre- 


ſumptions of lucrative defign ; whilſt their 


inconteſtible virtue, high reputation, and 


known independency, precluded any direct 


imputation of intereſt or ſiniſter view. 


It therefore became neceſſary for the Pittites 
to hold up theſe noble perſonages as often- 


C ſible 


(. 3 


ſible ſhadows in a party whoſe intrinſick 


eſtimation, and the pre-eminent abilities 
of its leaders, could neither be depreciated 
nor denied : a party whoſe manly firmneſs 
and ſpirited zeal have at all times withſtood 
the ſeductive torrent of miniſterial in- 
fAluence, and not unfrequently taught Great 
Britain her real intereſts in the very teeth 
of prejudice. 

Vigilant, able, and candid in their poli- 
tical conduct, meeting inquiry, and hold- 
ing themſclves amenable to that publick 
whoſe cauſe they eſpouſe, they are neceſ- 


farily the friends of the people, and the 
ſtrenuous aſſertors of their rights; uni- 


formly oppoſing themſelves to repel inno- 
vation, reform abuſe, and preſerve that 


conſtitutional equilibrium which holds 
the balance and the rod,“ repreſſes licen- 
tious diſcontent, and rejects the paſſive 


ſubmiſſion which injuriouſly yields. 


That our preſent Oppoſition have done 


this in ſeveral important inſtances, their 
adverſaries have humiliatingly experienced, 


and 


| 
£ 
» 
| 


( 7. 
and their grateful country has witneſſed 
with applauſe. And before their perſonal | 
attachment to the cauſe of an accompliſhed 
and beloved Prince, be objected to them 
as a defire of inordinate power, and pecu- 
niary aggrandizement, let us examine the 
fact beyond the ſuperficies of vague appear- 
ance, and, by exploring the labyrinth of 
1 interior cabinets, exhibiting them in their 
; genuine aſpect of private policy and publick 
pretence, afford Truth an opportunity of 
diſmantling fallacy, and merit a chance of 
| being acknowledged without the blandiſh- 


| 
L 
> 
| 


ments of Majeſty. or the dazzling illuſions 
of miniſterial ageney. 
t For, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's s reco- 
| very has moſt happily obviated any imme 
. dlate queſtion of Regency, yet an impar- 


tial inveſtigation of party and principles 
cannot be a ſubject indifferent to Engliſh- 
men, or at any period Impertinene to 
propole, 
To elucidate this inveſtigation with can- 
C23 | dour 


. 

dour and preciſion, recourſe muſt be had 
to remoter time and progreſſive incident, 
particularly to the event of His Royal 
Highneſs's firſt Eſtabliſhments, when, 
emancipated from Gouvernantes, and puerile 


diſcipline, he found himſelf at liberty to 


think like a man; but to Ive like a Prince, 


was a point impoſſible to his circumſcribed 


revenue ; and, it ſhould ſeem, a magnifi- 


cence heretical in the economical creed of 


Buckingham Houſe, and an act of flagrant 


apoſtacy from the ſaving grace of Mr. Pitt, 


whoſe indignant ire burſt forth in ſolemn 


reprobation, and rallied the miniſterial pha« 
lanx to defend the Treafury againſt the 
wants of his Prince, the claims of juſt 
creditors, and the dignity of Royalty ; a 
dignity, in this caſe, moſt pointedly ſtricken 
at, and indefenſibly inſulted ; and this too 


at a moment when the very brilliancies of 


youth, the munificent diſpoſition, and in- 
volved ſituation of a Prince, ought more 


eſpecially to have commanded parliamen- 


wy 
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6 
| 
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be has no propenſity for Germanick rapa- 
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tary relief, or obtained him private aids 


from the coffered . of _ 


accumulation. 

However, this was a doctrine that Mr. 
Pitt had yet to learn, and which Bucking- 
ham-Houſe did not chooſe to compre- 
hend, And it is but impartial to allow, 
that His Royal Highneſs really poſſeſſes 


no one qualifying property which may 
pretend to deprecate the rigours of parſi- 


mony, or to propitiate the faftidious excep- 
tions of hypocriſy. 
Frank, noble, ſplendid, and debonair, 


city, nor any predilection for Biſhop Pretty- 


man's Petticoat, or Madame Schwellen- 


bergen's Cap of knowledge, in which ſhe 


ſtudies the arts of abſolute government as 
practiſed in the Royal Academy of Char- 


hotteſburgh. Indeed we cannot deny His 


Royal Highneſs's recreancy againſt crook- 
cd prudence, and that he is extremely ad- 


dicted to the liberal diſcretions: yet, what 
this dif * may want of recommen- 
dation 


1 
dation to the ſordid, might, we conceive, 
he excuſed to their envy, where it only to 


convince the world that they poſſeſs ſome 


ſeeling, although they have proved them- 
ſelves inſenſible to ſhame. 

Acceſſible to merit, and diſdaining to 
ſimulate, the Prince acts agreeably to the 


impromptus of an clevated mind and in- 
genuous temper. With an excellent un- 


derſtanding, informed by elegant know- 


Jedge, and fertilized by refined taſte, his 


judgment is at once ſolid and embelliſhed. 


His ſenſibilitics are exquiſite, and his 


paſſions conſequently fervid ; hut being 
the fervour of an enlightened and generous 
nature, gives ample promiſe of reſolving 
itſelf into perfections which ennoble the 


man, and conſtitute the great and virtuous | 


Sovereign. 


Indeed, we can hardly be too ſanguine 


in the expectations we may form of a 
Prince who has already given the moſt in- 


dubitable teſtimony of his natural love of 


juftice, and lively ſenſe of right, by re- 


linquiſhing, 


2 
* 
| 
. 
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linquiſhing, even ** in the hey- day of the 
{© blood,” the neceſſary ſplendour and pro- 
per enjoyments of his rank and age, for 
the diſcharge of debts contracted by that 
generous diſpoſition whoſe very errors are 


virtues : a conduct which, though it could 


not inſure him the ſupport of the miniſ- 


ter, nor preſerve him againſt the attacks 


of Plebeian inſolence, has endeared him 


to the judicious, and given to foreign 
powers a proof in what veneration he may 
be expected to hold the rights uf nations, 


who pays ſo diſtinguiſhed a regard and 


| voluntary ubcdicuce to the laws of his own. 


country : a conduct which threw his Royal 


Highneſs into a ſituation that, however 


honourable to himſelf, was diſgraceful to 


the kingdom which ſuffered it; a ſituation 
which, contraſted with the aſſuming great- 


neſs of Mr. Pitt, forcibly reminded us of 


one of thoſe occurrences in the viciſſitudes 
of life which had attracted the attention, 


and called forth the cenſure of Solomon : 


I have ſeen Servants upon Horſes, and 


Princes, 


( 16 ) 


Princes, walking as Servants, upon the 
earth. 

Yet this is a Prince and a Patriot to 
whom the cabals of faction, and the 
voice of malevolence would afcribe the 
blindneſs of folly, the profligacy of a 
„ Groom-porter,” and a ſelection of fa- 


vourites inimical to his glory, and dan- 


gerous with regal power. 

Such daring and indecent inſinuation, 
might poſſibly be reconcileable to the poli- 
tical tenets and ribald conception of its au- 


thors. But it muſt arouſe the indignation 


of every unprejudiced and honeſt Briton, 


who feels with propriety, and thinks with 


honour and juſtice. 1 
And when the Wool-ſack bellowed and 


the Treaſury-Bench reſounded againſt un- 
limited Regency, methought the Key of 


the Exchequer might be heard in the 
Miniſter's harangue; and that it did not 


require ſupernatural perſpicacity to diſ- 


cover the impreſſion of the Seals in the 
florid apoſtrophes of the Chancellor! 


(93 

That the Crown and the Heir Appa- 
rent ſhould be political opponents, is a 
problem in modern policy, perhaps better 
to be imagined than eligible to explain'; 
and certain it is, that the Prince has uſu- 
ally been driven into Oppoſition, to ſelect 
his friends, and form his connexians from 
amongſt the independent Peers and Com- 
moners who are either unambitious of 
Court favour, or virtuous enough to fore- 
go intereſt when incompatible with prin- 
- we. 
Hence the Prince collects his allies, 
and of courſe becomes an obje of jealouſy 
and fear to adminiſtration ; and hence the 
people are taught to conſider his patriotiſm 
as unfilial reſiſtance ; and nothing invidi- 
ous is ſpared to repreſent his party as 
malecontents to government, and enemies 
to the Crown. | 

This colouring colony * with 
the multitude, according to the popularity 
of the miniſter, or other local contingency. 
Vet it oftener ſerves to ſtimulate inquiry, 


4 


and diſſipate error; and it is then that | 
publick ſagacity, detecting this maſque | 
of State, is enabled to judge of men and | 


meaſures conſiſtently with truth and com- 
mon-ſenſe, which cannot eafily be per- | 
ſuaded that Oppoſition fignifies diſloyalt r. 
though there are not wanting thoſe wo 
would fain have us believe that it mcans 
| ſedition. Te 
However, moſt fortunately for the re- 
putation of individuals, and the proſperity | 
of the common-weal, ſuch miſrepreſent- 


ation generally defeats itſelf, and is ſome- 
times known to recoil upon the heads 
which engender it—poſlibly with a view 
to their zcc&s, between which and retri- 
bution, the learned aſſure us there ſubſiſts 1 
a natural attraction, although luck and | ; 
artifice too frequently intervene to pre- 


vent ſo deſirable a coalition. 4 
When Scotch aſcendancy was known | 
to prevail, guided the wheels of govern- 
ment, and held the door of the cabinet, 
England might have ſeen without ſur- 5 
priſe | 


WOW 


priſe, her Prince's eſtabliſhment preſcribed 
upon the thread-bare principles of Cale- 


donian economy ; and on the queſtion of 
Regency might have heard without wonder 


a Britiſh Parliament conſent to parcel out 


the executive power as the crafty Scot does 
his politicks—** Poower for ourſels, and 
% gude vu for our country; but Truſt, 
« Sirs, is proedigal, awh! and the duels 
* aine co:u:rivance to catch leeberality wie: 


„and what is ſupplying the Prince's purſe, 


© but ſending the national money to circu- 
„late at haime, inſtead of enriching foreign 
«© banks, or being appropriated ſay appro- 
« priated to the reequifite, and, ye ken my 
« lords, the indiſpenfible purpoſes of ſecret 


*« ſervice?” 


Does the apprehenſion of Englitnen 


recognize this doctrine ?—and can the 
efficient meaſures of a Bute, becauſe fine- 


drawn through the meliorating ſubtilties 


of a Pitt, be received for oracles of poli- 
tical excellence, and maxims of conſti- 


tutional purity — our citizens 
Da have 


C wo) 


have drank deeply of Lethe, or have 


imbibed a ſpirit of toleration which would 
permit the wolf to raviſh that for which 
the lion durſt not even contend. This 


| ſurely is rare moderation. Yet let its 


proſelytes beware that it prove not the 


ſackcloth of repentance, embittered with 


the aſhes of conſumed privilege. 
How far Scotch influence, or, in other 


words, a ſecret and undue influence may 
yet predominate, is a conſideration of 


eſſential magnitude, a conſideration which 
the great and patrioticx Lord Chat- 
ham avowedly held to involve the very 
well-being of England, and may be ſaid 


to have expended his lateſt breath“ in 
admoniſhing and pointing out to his coun- 
try the pernicious and fatal tendency of, 
and which, to uſe his Lordſhip's me- 
morable alluſion, is the aſſaſtnating | 


* This refers to Lord Chathani's celebrated and 
laſt Speech in the Houfe of Peers, during the delivery 
of which he was ſeized with the illnefs'of which he 


an 
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obligation by the palpable fact of having 


in return procured Sir james Lowther 
his Earldom of Lonſdale? 


029 
dirt in the bowels of the Engliſh con- 
« ſtitution. 

His ſon William, would have us under. 


| Rand that he thinks with his noble father. 


But profeſſion is one thing, and conduct 
another. And before we pin our faith on 


Mr. Pitt's fleeve, it were but the duty of 


common ſenſe to look for proof of his 
ſincerity, examined upon overt facts and 
rational inference. 

To paſs over innumerable 3 
that might be adduced, we ſhall here only 
aſk, whether the intereſt and exertion of 


Lord Bute's Son-in-Law, Sir James Low- 


ther, did not largely contribute towards 
making Mr. Pitt Premier? 
Has not Mr. Pitt acknowledged this 


Was not Charles Jenkinſon, the abſo- 
lute creature and acting Agent of Lord 
„ I The Scotch dagger. 


8 | Bute, 


FEY 
Bute, the confidential paſſport of privat- 


intelligence between the Claſet and the 


Thane ? 


Has not this Charles Jenkinſon been efſen- 
tially inſtrumental, firſt in recommending, 
and fince in ſupporting Mr. Pitt's mini- 
ſtry? Has not Charles Jenkinſon, in 


conſequence, been created a Peer of the 


Realm ?—And is he not by the united 
intereſt of Bute and Pitt,—the latter only 
accompliſhing what the former began, — 


Chancellor of the Dutchy and County 


Palatine of Lancaſter, and Clerk of the 
Pells in Ireland ? 


Is not the Gower Party * the confiden- 


dential friends and miniſterial coadjutors of 


Nr. Pitt, with whom he fits in the cabinet, 


and confers in the cloſet ? 

And has not this Gower Party, and 
alſo Lords Lonſdale and Hawkeſbury, been 
* That party which took its name from its oſten- 

ſible leader, Earl Gower, now Marquis of Stafford, 

and which formerly united with it the Bedford. 


invariably 
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invariably Butites, inſtruments of govern- 
ment, and large participators of its ſpoils ? 

Wherefore then ſhould we believe that 


| Caledonian influence and Caledonian poli- 


ticks do not prevail as much in Mr. 
Pitt's miniſtry, as when his glorious Sire 
immortalized himſelf by oppoſing and 
reprehending them ?—and wherefore ima- 
gine that Stuartite tenets are not as potently 
adminiſtered through the active medium 


and extenſive ſuffrages of Suſan Stewart, 


Marchioneſs of Stafford, as they were felt 


to direct the Britiſh helm in the ſub- 


reign of TJobn Stuart, Earl of Bute? 
To illuſtrate this, we ſhall take a brief 


view of the Marchioneſs in her poli- 


tical character. 
We firſt find Lady Suſan n in the 


Court and confidence of the late Prizceſs 
Dowager of Wales; and on the Princeſs 


of Brynſwick's marriage being choſen to 
accompany, and to reſide for a time with 
her Royal Highneſs, in Germany, her 
Ladyſhip returned to England a declared 


favourite 
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acknowledge: for, to the ableſt policy 
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favourite at St. James's, and in conſe- 
quence married to her preſent Lord, then 
Earl Gower. 


From this period his. Ladyſhip may 
properly be conſidered Guarantee of the 


triple alliance which combines the Court, 
Gower and Stuart powers, in that co- 
aleſcing band the given faith of reciprocal | 


ſervices and common intereſt. 


That the Marchioneſs is ani 
adapted to her important ſituation we 


ſhe adds the wary diſcretions; and if her 
Ladyſhip is ever foiled in fineſſe, or fruſ- 
trated in deſign, ſhe may owe her defeat 


to the contingency of accident, but can 


never receive it from the force of ſuperior 


| cunning. 


Whether actuated by native genius, or 
forming her conduct upon an higher mo- 
del, Lady Stafford ſapiently contents her- 
ſelf with ruling behind the curtain: obeyed 
by her huſband, animating party, and zof 
Enown by the people, ſhe would have the 

world 


1 
world believe her a cypher on the can- 
vas of politicks, when ſhe is, in reality, 
the Colambine of State. 

Nor might it be offering any great 
violence to the juſtneſs of metaphor, were 
we to pronounce her Ladyſhip's brothers, 
the Earl of Galloway and the Hon. Keith 
Stewart, the Pantaloon and Harlequin. It 
is, indeed, but ſuppoſing that neither acts 
without the vigor or the zric&, and the 
figure will then be found pretty complete. 

Having thus far brought forward the 
publick capacities of this Pantomimical Trio, 
we would moſt gladly make an equal diſ- 
play of their perſonal virtues—could we 
poſſibly find them. But after a reſearch 
of no common diligence, and of no re- 
mote knowledge, our inquiry unluckily 

' terminates in diſappointment. Perhaps 
the virtues ſleep with their Forefathers— 
perhaps be hidden in the family charter- 
ebe. or are more modeſtly enveloped in 

the parable of the unclean ſpirits. 
The wordly aggrandizements of this 
E Tris 
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Trio are, however, ſufficiently conſpicu- 


ous and redundant. Lady Stafford's reign 
paramount in the cluſtering honours and 
emoluments of my Lord Marquis : ho- 


nours and emoluments principally derived 


from her Ladyſhip's cornucopia of ſecret 
influence and appropriating talents. 


The Earl of Galloway, from being a 


man of no political conſequence, nor, that 


we could ever diſcern, of any intellectual 


pretenſions above the ſublimity of The 


Ws of Dance *, is now Lord of the Bed- 


Chamber , Kniglit of the Thiſtle and 
one of the Sixteen Peers; a court wit, 
and talks—** Gods! how he talks!“ 
upon the abſtruſe ſyllogiſms of paſſive 
obedience and regal prerogative! 


The preferments of the Honourable 


Keith Stewart have at leaſt been equally 
ſucceſsful with thoſe of his Lordſhip. 
The bold, and we may ſay, the hardy 
Keith, from a ſubaltern who, in the 
* A famous Scotch reel. | 
+ He hazalſo been a Lond of Trade 


ordinary 
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ordinary courſe of things, might have 
grown grey in that ſtation, was, by 
Siſterly favour, rapidly raiſed to the 
rank of Commodore, and now, under 
the ſame fruitful auſpices, is expected 
the next naval promotions to hoiſt an 
Admiral's flag over the heads of many 
older and more tried officers. For though 
we grant that his bravery is no way in- 
ferior to the braveſt, his ſervices have 
undoubtedly been comparatively few when 
mentioned with numbers of his contem- 
poraries, who fought and bled for their 
country, while his deſtination laid him 


up in the lap of inactive ſafety. 


But laurels, we know, cannot at the 
ſame moment be gathered in the arms of 
Bellona, and reaped in the fields of civil 


policy: and perchance the Honourable 
Commodore, in the humilicy of his nature, 
may be leſs defirous of reſounding fame, 


than ambitious of go/den trophies. 

To recount the numerous connexions 
who hold their advantages from Staf- 
E 2 fordian 
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forgian intereſt would be rendering our 
pamplet a catalogue of placemen and pen- 
ſioners. Yet as the family alliance of 
Lords Carliſle and Dunmore, and Sir 
Archibald Macdonald*, entitle them more 
particularly to a place in our obſervations, 
we cannot omit remarking that their 
Lordſhips have ſeverally been placed and 
replaced; and that Sir Archibald, not 
thought enough plumed by Knighthood 
and the Engliſh Attorney - Generalſhip, 
would on the late vacancy have had the 
Iriſh Seals, but that the better ſpirit of 
Ireland interpoſed to appoint her own 
Chancellor. „„ . 
The odious and baleful effects of Caurt 


Favouri:iſm need not be inſiſted upon; | 
whenever exiſtent, it has always been 


| known to pervade and vitiate the ſprings 


of adminiſtration: and though the virtue 


* Lord Carliſle 4 Sir Archibald Macdonald are 
Sons-in-Law to the Marquis of Stafford. Lord Dun- 
more is Brother-in-Law to the Marchioneſs. 
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of individuals, and the corrective ſalubrity 
of public ſpirit contain an antidote which, 
when judiciouſly applied, can happily ex- 
pel the evil, or counteract its noxious ten- 
dencies, ſtill the conflict cannot be ſuſtained 
without conſtitutional injury : for in this 
BY caſe it is with the body politick as with the 
body phyſical, once poiſoned, radical cures 
are ſeldom found to occur. | 
A When Junius wrote, and Wilkes voci- 
ferated for liberty, the people were neither 
| deaf nor inſenſible. The flame of freedom 
| lighted up public ſpirit, and the Attic pen 
3 of the Satiriſt, irradiating Truth, and de- 

5 tecting corruption, communicated a blaze 
of virtuous indignation, and an execration 
of Favouritiſm which drove minions from 
the throne, and made delinquency tremble 
in the boſom of power. 

But Junius is filent ; and Wilkes, to 
render publick opinion uniform, and to 
give the coup de grace to his character, 
Wilkes is turned courtier ; whether to un- 
laden his conſcience, or diſburthen his 

""" 
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benefactors, is not for us to determine. — 
But we may hazard a leſs complex con- 
cluſion, that Pitt's taxes as oppreſſive to 
the ſubject, as general warrants were held 


to be arbitrary, ſhall unreſiſtedly be thun- 


dered from the Treafury-Bench, till po- 


pular infatuation ceafe to miſtake ſpecious 
hypocriſy for conſummate integrity, and 
take for granted that the King's miniſter 


muſt neceſſarily be the miniſter of the 


people; and that Favouritiſin ſhall pro- 
bably continue to tyrannize over juſtice, 
to ſuperſede merit, and outrage common 
ſenſe until another Junius ariſe to clip the 


pinion of its daring flights, and laſh the 


vulture into perpetual ignominy. 


It has been thought a fatality almoſt 
peculiar to ſceptred Princes, that their 


favourites muſt either be national locuſts, 
or tools of unwarrantable ambition. And 
as it cannot be imagined that Sovereigns 
are always the weakeſt of mankind, the 
ſingularity ſhould ſeem to reſult from the 
worthleſſneſs of thoſe who uſually ſurround 


and 


lick advantage. And as to—Kings can do 


1 
and flatter the Throne : paraſites and hypo- 
crites, who equally watch to avail them- 
ſelves of the virtues as of the foibles of 


Majeſty, perverting good into evil, and 


building upon the fallibilities or indulgence 
of the Monarch a fortreſs of felf-de- 


fence, whence they inſult the patience of 


an aggrieved country, or brave the wrath of 


offended juſtice. And thus will it ever be 


until Kings ſhall unremittingly reſolve 
againſt Court Favouritiſm, and govern leſs 


for themſelves than for their people. 
In anſwer to this, we ſhall poſſibly be 
told, that Kings can do uo wrong, and that 
to deny them their preference of friends, or 
attachments of affection, were prohibiting 


the indiviſible rights of humanity.—Be it 


ſo ; let them fill their hearts with theſe 


attachments, and throng their palaces with 
theſe friends. But do not let thoſe favoured 
individuals indiſcriminately engroſs power, 


and enjoy diſtinctions to the excluſion of 
better pretenſions, and the prejudice of pub- 
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no wrong—the axiom, we know, has its 
poſition in truth; but we would rather ſee 
it illuſtrated by conduct than hear it quoted 
from law. 

Among the flimſy objedtions which party 
intereſt ſuggeſts, and party prejudice ſup- 
ports, none are more current than the cry 
of Mr. Fox's ambition, and Mr. Fox's 


gaming ; as if the Sinking Fund could be 


ſtaked on a card, and that ambition in Hin, 
muſt be the very hore of Babylon. —That 


he is ambitious, we grant. But it is the 


ambition of ſerving his country, and ap- 


proving himſelf the greateſt, as he is un- 
queſtionably the ableſt, of Patriots. And 
if he is at any time deſirous of engaging in 


office, it is becauſe he may more effectually 


maintain as a miniſter, what he ſo well de- 
fends as a ſenator the Privileges and the 
majeſty of the people. 


Without intending any invidious compa- 
ri ſon, we may be permitted to remark, that 


the partizans of Mr. Pitt might do wiſely 
in _ leſs of his perſonal qualities, in 


contraſt 
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contraſt with thoſe of Mr. Fox. They 
are men of entirely different deſcriptions. 
And if private worth had any thing to ſay 
in political rectitude, they who moſt inti- 
mately know both gentlemen will ſcarcely 
venture to tax veracity ſo heavily as to 
aver, —and if they did, we defy them to 
prove, - that Mr. Pitt is of the two the 
man beſt entitled to publick confidence 
individual eſteem. Though we Freadily 
admit that with ſuperficial obſervers, and 

vulgar opinion, ſanctimonious ſemblance 
and adroit reſerve have much the advantage 
over the manly fincerity and frank conduct 
of the Honourable Charles James Fox. 
When the deſ perate emergencies of the 
ſtate enforced and juſtified Mr. Fox's 
coaleſcing with Lord North, his enemies, 
with their wonted dexterity of colouring, 
ſtrove to have his coalition deemed an act 
of venalduplicity, and that he had factiouſſy 
obtruded himſelf into office, not only con- 
trary to the wiſhes of the country, but the 
inclination of the Sovereign. That Majeſty 
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nitude with the acknowledged experience, 
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was not cordial © there needs no ghoſt to 


tell us —but that the country was averſe, 


there requires one to convince us. 


It has been the faſhion todraw compari- 
ſons between Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, re- 
garding them as the champions of each 


party. In point of abilities we will al- 
lo Mr. Pitt all his merits, and we will 
not do him an injury by comparing them 


with thoſe of Mr. Fox, becauſe we could 


never yet diſcover that they would bear it. 
When we have given him all the credit we 


can on the article of falling, where ſhall 
we look for further matter of competition? 
| Through what kind of political glaſs ſhall 


we view the ſlender acquirements of the 
miniſter, to give them a comparative mag- 


official information, and indefatigable zeal 


of Mr. Fox ? 


There is ſtill a wider 2 between 
their minds. It has always been Mr. 
Fox's ambition to conſult the welfare of the 


poeple, and to preſerve their weight in the 


e, 
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grand ſcale of the conſtitution. This may 
unfold the ſecret, if any there be, why he 
never retains miniſterial power ſo long as 
Nr. Fe. 
Neſpecting Mr. Pitt's talents as a Finan- 
cier, it is not our intention here to beſtow 
much animadverſion upon them. The 
voice of the people is moſt likely, in this 
caſe, to be the voice of truth. ——** They 
ſpeak as they FEEL, and they feel as they 
_ ought.” — Mr. Pitt's taxes all ftrike at 
Trade, and are more remarkable for being 
petty and troubleſome to the publick and 
the collectors, than for their ingenuity or 
utility ; whilſt ſome of them came in the 
odious form of Exciſe, a monſter between 
which and the Spirit of Liberty there is the 
perpetual enmity of good and evil. The 
| r or the abilities of the miniſter 

who ſtrengthens the power of the former 
may juſtly be ſuſpected. If he does it from 

principle, he can be no friend to liberty, 
and conſequently an enemy to the intereſts 
of the * If he ſinds that, for want 
F 5 of 
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of other expedients, he cannot extend his 
impoſts without it, what ſhall be ſaid of 
his abilities? To add to the Exciſe laws 
has ever been held to indicate a love of un- 
conſtitutional power. The Royal aſſent 
which gives life to ſuch a Bill ſeldom fails 
to prove a death warrant to the miniſter's 
popularity. 

In the enormity of Exciſc, other objects, 
though of ſome magnitude, loſe their im- 
portance. Engliſhmen, however, ought 
to regard the additional duty on newſ- 
papers, and the conſequent total excluſion 
of a large claſs of the community from 
reading them, as à puerile attempt on the 
liberty of the preſs, in which, the miniſter 
well knows, all other liberties are in- 
volved. 


Of the Shop tax it were needleſs to fay 
much. It was conceived by Injuſtice, and 
brought forth by Folly. Its exiſtence was, 
in ſome degree, proportionate to its deſerts. 
It was doomed to ſuffer an ignominious 
death, from which not even Court Fa- 
vouritiſm, 
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vouritiſm, nor miniſterial obſtinacy could 
protect it. But the ſubject is now worthy 
only of the filence of contempt. It is 
ſunk in oblivion, and we war not with 
the dead.“ 

On the incxteniible theme of the 
National Debt, we ſhall neither entangle 
our readers in the mazes of arithmetical 
calculations, nor ourſelves in the common- 
place declamation of party. The firſt 
would not be generally underſtood ; and 
the laſt ought to be diſregarded. We ſhall 
only obſerve, that whilſt Mr. Pitt tells us 
he is diminiſhing this grievous burden, we 
feel he is adding to it, as much as additional 
taxes and a new exciſe can make us feel. 
Numerical and Parliamentary refutation 
we leave to the keener acuteneſs of Mr. 
Sheridan. 

But to return to the N Cabinet. 
Lord Thurlow ſhould, as their grand and 
leading adherent, have been mentioned with 
the Gower compact, but that his character- 
iſtick ambition ſeems to claim a ſeparate 
diſtinction, 


„ 
diſtinction, which our complaiſance would 
not churliſhly refuſe him. 

It cannot eſcape even the moſt curſory 
obſervation, that his Lordſhip's advance- 
ments and publick eſtimation as a Stateſman 
at once anſwer and fatirize the hacknied 
objection which miniſterialiſts oppoſe to 
certain of the Oppoſition being patronized 
and employed by the Prince, becauſe theſe 
Oppoſitioniſts, ſay they, are not men of 
family and fortune. But we ſee that Lord 

Thurlow, originally of unpretending and 
obſcure fortunes, without birth or family 
intereſt, has by his talents and court favour, 
arrived at the higheſt dignity of office and 
greateſt truſt with which a ſubject can be 
inveſted. And does either himſelf or the 
than a merited conſequence of great and be- 
neficial abilities, exerciſed in his legal and 
political capacities ?—Nor, if a ſpirit of 
ambition, juvenile diſſipation, ſenſual in- 
dulgence, and deranged finances, were cir- 
cumſtances which ſhould render power 
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dangerous, and favour reprehenlible, the 
carouſing life of Ned Thurlow”* would 
ſcarcely have attained for him Lord Thur- 
low's ermined honours and official ſituation. 
And inſtead of now holding the ſeals of 
England, ordering her Lords, and partaking 
the reciprocations of Buckingham Houſe, 
he would probably have been wielding 
briefs, managing attornies, and enjoying 
the ſplendours of Temple chambers, with 
an occaſional triumph over his rival « com- 
peers at Nando s. 

To this, indeed, it may beretorted, that 
every candidate for preferment or political 
confidence has not his Lordſhip's expert- 
neſs of attaching himſelf to ruling parties, 
or the more extraordinary facility of im- 
- poſing ferocity for ſincerity, overweening 
| arrogance for laudable pride, and the front- 
leſs audacity of dictatorial inſolence for 
| ſupererogation of integrity and infallibility 
of judgment. —Fhus what the Puritaz's 
chak does for the Miniſter, the Bear-skin 


performs for our Chancellor ; and while 
 publick 
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publick credulity and individual pufil- 
lanimity are to be intimidated by the one, 
or wrapped up in the other, Thurlow ſhall, 
peradventure continue Court Hector, and 
Pitt State Prieſt, ſanctifying deeds done in 
the fleſh, and making faith tremble, leſt 
in her belief ſhe find ſhame, and in her 
truſt ſhe ſhould be miſtaken. 
Lord Hawkeſbury's temporal dignities, 
as thoſe of Lord Thurlow, afford another 
inſtance, in immediate point, how talents 
may proſper, and how Princes can con- 
deſcend : and there is one thing certain, 
that neither of theſe noblemen can ever be 
reproached with owing any obligation to 
hereditary pretenſion ; abilities and party 
having been the aggrandizers of both. But 
ſhould poſterity with for minuter informa- g 


tion, we ſhall refer it to the ſecret hiſtory | 


of Lord Bute, and the private archives of 
Rigby, Weymouth, and Gower. 

Though we would not be forward in pro- 
poſing ſubjects which might appear to 
glance at Sacred Virtues, yet in a point 


which 
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which ſo materially concerns the higheſt, 
and fo univerſally engages publick ſpecu- 
lation, we may ſurely ſtand excuſed in 
wiſhing to know why the Duke of York's 
life was ſuffered to be riſqued, when the 
hazard, being previouſly known, might 
have been effectually prevented? 

We do not adopt the Quidnunc extrava- 
ganza of Theophilus Swift, Eſq. and fay it 
was ** becauſe Mr. Pitt lived in amity with 
Colonel Lenox.” ——But, adverting to an- 

other circumſtance, we will venture to 
aſſert, that had not His Royal Highneſs 
exerted himſelf in favour of the Prince of 
Wales, and oppoſed the Regency ſcheme 
of the miniſter, the publick expectation 
would: have been gratified in the Duke of 
York being made Commander in Chief : an 


honour to which his birth, his love for the 
army, and his acknowledged pre-eminence 


in military ſcience juſtly entitled him. 
Wen the Sovereign's malady occaſioned 
a lapſe of the executive power, and it re- 
mained with Parliament to appoint a Re- 
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| gency, that the Queen ſhonld be adjudged 
the proper guardian of the King's perſon, 
was a determination full of wiſdom and 
equity: a truſt which Her Majeſty's con- 
jugal affection indiſputably claimed, and 
which her known principles gave the moſt 
perfect aſſurance of being performed with 
every regard to tenderneſs and fidelity. 
But that with this guardianſhip ſhould 
be delegated a State influence, ſurpaſſing, 
and in effect controlling, that of the Prince, 
extending domeſtick into executive govern- 
ment, and thereby rendering an Heir Appa- 
rent, every way competent to govern, ſubor- 
dinate to a Queen Confort—an alien—is a 
ſoleciſm in civil adminiſtration, 'an invaſion 
of natural right and regal order, which the 
ſuppoſition of miniſterial combination, or 
individual ambition can alone reconcile. 


look for the reſtricting temper of Parlia- 
ment? —or find a motive which ſhould en- 
gage a Mother to accept—we will not fay to 
ſeek— a political power ſubverſive of her 

| | Son's 


Without ſuch ſuppoſition, where are we to. 


Ez with injurious indignity, and hearing his 
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_ Son's intereſt, and tacitly implying perſonal 
reflection in the cixcumſtance of his being 
compatible with his glory, and conformable 
to his birth-right, ought to have placed 
power, and with no limitations but thoſe 
which the laws and the conſtitution im- 


inſtances wherein we ſee Princes, like His 

Royal Highneſs, in arduous events which 

immediately ſtrike at their grand intereſts, 
conduct themſel ves with fuch philoſophick 


equanimity and highly generous forbearance. 
An Heir Apparent finding himſelf treated 


chims conteſted by his Father's miniſter 


towards his page: yet with theſe provoca- 
tions for reſentment and recrimination, our 
Prince conducted b 

neſs of moderation, and all the virtues of 


with as little ceremony as would be uſed 
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placent where he had been juſtified in being 
refractory ; and with a magnanimity which 
can never be too much admired and reve- 
renced, diſdaining the cabals of faction, 
evinced himſelf only affected by the melan- 
choly occaſion for Regency, and only foli- 

citous of giving in his own perſon an illuſ- 
trious example of diſintereſtedneſs, and 
reſpect for publick tranquillity, which a 

leſs temperate deportment, or a leſs noble 
way of thinking in His Royal Highneſs, 
muſt neceſſarily have endangered, if not 
involved in calamitous diſſenſion. 

And when with this his ardent temper, 
his powerful friends, and critical delicacy 
of ſituation, are conſidered, every diſpaſ- 
fonate mind muſt open itſelf to a conviction 


of the exalted and extenſive merit of a con- x 


duct fo intrinſically excellent, and fo pa- 
triotically diſplayed. 

Much ftreſs has been laid upon the re- 
ftrictions having been carried by Par- 
liamentary majority; and if Parliamen- 
tary majorities were always the criterion 

of 
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of what is moſt eligible and right, or 
even the general ſenſe of the people, the 
event were concluſive: in which caſe, 
wiſdom and juſtice would have no buſineſs 
beyond St. Stephen's and the Lords; and 
the community being thus happily exempt 
from temporal cares, reaſon might reſign 
| herſelf up to ſenatorial leading-ſtrings, and 
the world admire the docility on one part, 
and the prodigy on the other. 
But while Parliamentary fallibility may 
by imagined, national ſuſpicion will exiſt, 
and common-ſenſe avail herſelf of the 
common privilege of judging and object- 
ing. Therefore, before either the expe- 
diency or propriety of the intended re- 
ſtrict ions be implicitly ſubſcribed to, other 
proofs ſhould be produced than mini- 
ſterial majorities 5 3 
requiſitions. 
We ſpeak with 2 conſciouſneſs that to 
refute prejudice, and to eſtabliſh truth, 
in caſes of conteſted intereſt and publick 
concern, were points too —_— and 
multifarious 


( 46 ) 
multifarious for individual argument to 
accompliſh, or human concurrence to ad- 
mit. Something muſt always be left to 
conjecture, and much muſt be allowed to 
6 


His Majeſty's indiſpoſition excited ge- 
neral commilſeration, and confequently 
engaged univerſal regret. Thus whilſt 
publick attention deplored the Sovereign's 
misfortune, every thing that was to take 
from his immediate power, felt like an 
infringement of juſtice, or an aggrievance 

to his perſon. Under theſe impreffions 
it followed that the Prince's claims were 


funk in the idea of fuperſeding, as it - 


were, his Father; and hence the Queen, 
as ſeeming a counter-part of the King. 
gained a ſemblance of right to mix in 
adminiſtration which nothing but ſuch 

prepoſſeſſion could have granted to her; 
and of which there needed but the King's 


1 
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His Majeſty's miniſters, too, profited 

what is called the King's Friends, and they 
were more —tbey were in power. It is 
not, therefore, extraordinary that their 
propoſition ſhould have been attended to, 
and that their meaſures ſhould be car 
ried. But when, on the other hand, 
equity and reaſon ſhall be conſulted againſt 
party intereſt and the influence of the 
moment, it will appear that the Oppoſi- 
tion did not fail from a defective cauſe ; 
.and that they told in Parliament as great 
names, though not ſo many numbers, as 
the miniſtry. And if to this be added 
the voluntary ſuffrage of a loyal, gallant, 
and enlightened nation, “ the balance will 
be . yorpentrnte in 
the Prince's favour. 
Neither theſe facts can be controvert- 
ed, nor the equally obvious one that the 
preſent Oppoſition are full .as able, wiſe, 
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( 48 ) 
and virtuous as the preſent adminiſtration 
can poſſibly be ſuppoſed; full as ade- 
quate to the diſcharge of all the effen- 
tials of State and Conſtitution, and pro- 
bably of more weight in the community, 
were it only from the circumſtance of 
reckoning the Royal names of York, Cla- 
' rence, and Cumberland, with thoſe of 
Norfolk, Bedford, Devonſhire, and Port- 
land, Queenſberry and Northumberland, 
Townſhend and Lothian, Derby, Suffolk, 
_ Carliſle, Sandwich, Stamford and Exeter, 
Peterborough, Shafteſbury, Plymouth, Jer- 
ſey, and Scarborough, Buckinghamſhire, 
Hertford, Ilcheſter and Abergavenny, Chol- 
mondley, Spencer, Stanhope and Fitz- 
william ; Hereford, Bolingbroke, May- 
nard, Hampden and Stormont ; St. John, 
Teynham, Craven, Boyle, Earl of Cork, 
Hay, Earl of Kinnoul, Cadogan, Stawell, 
Monſon, Chedworth, and Beſborough, 
Walpole, Pelham, Egmont, Vernon, Car- 
diffe, Hawke, Foley, and Porchefter ; 
Loughborough, Maitland, Southampton, 

and 


43 


and Rodniy, Rawdon, Malmeſbury, Lan- 
_ daff, Palmerſtone, Galway, and North, 
Lord John Cavendiſh, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Crewe, Mr. Anſtruther, 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Dempfter, and Counſellor 
John Lee: names ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
and illuſtrious, and repreſented by per- 
| ſonal worth to inſure public confidence at 
home and abroad, filence even the cavils 
of malice, and lend patriotiſm additional 
luſtre: Not to mention Burke, Courtenay, 
and Sheridan, men whoſe independent 
principles, private friendſhips, and brilliant 


talents, muſt ever rank them high in ſena- 


torial conſequence and publick opinion. 
The Parliamentary deciſion, that a ſole 
and unreſtricted Regency ſhould not be 
veſted in the Prince, is the poſſi- 
ble proof to what extremities their love of 
ſway can carry an adminiſtration formed 
under the wing of ſecret influence, and 
who, knowing the Prince friendly to the 
people, dreaded the loſs of their official 
— and the deſerved popularity of 
H their 
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. ane ee His Royal High- 


neſs's title, his talents, his princely ſpirit, 
his knowledge of, and regard for, the 
conſtitution. are unqueſtionable : and it was 
theſe ſplendid virtues, and his connexion 
with the firſt characters in the country, 
who ſhewed their ardent love of ſuch 
virtues by their attachment to the Prince, 
that deprived him of what even the ad- 
verſaries of his friends could not but 
acknowledge to be due to his birth and 
thoſe qualities which have endeared him 
to the people. His right to the ſole re- 
gency was, therefore, moſt unbecomingly 
ſacrificed at the ſhrine of party. And 
when it is conſidered, that the queſtion 


was not ſo much, whether His Royal 5 


ther the adminiſtration ſhould retain its 


power, the very indecency of the miniſ- 

terial proceedings muſt pronounce an 

 eulogium on the Prince. 

This conduct, however, did not fail to 

thin the Court phalanx, and to evince 
„„ that 


T3 

that the Son of Lord Chatham preferred 
power to popularity: and it is remark- 
able that many perſons immediately at- 
tendant on the King, not only murmured 

againſt theſe unparalleled meaſures, but 
ſome had virtue enough to ſign the ſtrong- 
eſt proteſt againſt them by relinquiſhing 
ſituations of - truſt and honour, with a 
pleaſure, ſhould his Majeſty on his re- 
covery be induced to confider ſuch con- 
duct as matter of perſonal offence, rather 
than a veneration for the rights of the 
Prince, the conſtitution, and the laws. 
The clamour raifed on this occaſion 


againſt the Duke of Queenſberry, the 


Marquis of Lothian, and the Lords Ra w- 
don and Malmeſbury was too violent to be 
ſoon forgotten. They, in particular, were 
confidered as perſons highly favoured by 
the Sovereign, and whoſe gratitude ought 
to have kept them within the pale of 
miniſterial obedience. Yet what is the 
crime theſe noblemen have committed? 
H2 They 


( 33 3 
They have let 2 ſenſe of right prevail over 
a ſenſe of intereſt; and choſe rather to 
abandon their Court colleagues than abet 
them in a meaſure which they, with the 
ableſt politicians in the kingdom, con- 
ceived to be ſubverſive of natural right 
and legal propriety. They knew not 
that their reverence for the conſtitution 
could be conſtrued into irreverence for 


the King; and they probably thought 


that their gratitude to the Sovereign 
whom they had ſo well ſerved in the 
cabinet and the field, could not be more 
ſtrongly ſhown than in teſtifying their 
regard for the rights of his Son, and 
the welfare of the State, which, they 
too plainly ſaw, were on the eve of vio- 
lation by the hand of miniſterial policy, 
ſtretched beyond all limits, impatient at 
once to graſp and to extend unconſtitu- 
tional power. 
N Miniſterialiſts, in order to render Male 
enemies obnoxious have not failed to 


repreſent them as diſaffected to the King. 
But 


( 53 ) 


But the Nane at large, and even many 
who perſonally oppoſed the miniſter on 
the Regency buſineſs, have been anxious 
to ſhew their loyalty and perſonal regard 
for his Majeſty, by pouring in addreſſes 
from all parts and all parties, expreſſive 
of the moſt lively happineſs on his re- 
cover. 

If the miniſter bus taken theſe addreſſes 
28 any way complimentary to his pro- 
ceedings, he muſt be egregiouſly miſtaken.” 
They are, perhaps, the only addreſſes 
which have been lately offered, that come 
directly from the hearts of the people, 
many of whom have alſo addreſſed the 
Queen. But by party artifice, and diſ- 
| reſpectfully inſinuating the Prince to be 
involved in party diſputes, the people 
have been injuriouſſy withheld from ap- 
proaching his Royal Highneſs with con- 
gratulatory addrefſes on an occafion which 

muſt have given him a happineſs far 
tranſcending that of any ſubje&, not only 
as a moſt affectionate Son, but * 


„ 
him from the inceſſent cares of govern- 
ment, the ſuperintendence of cabinets, 
and the contentions of party. 

Addreſſes, however, have not been 
wanting to His Royal Highneſs from 
ſome who have diſcernment enough to ſee 
theſe things in a proper light, and who 
have ſpirit enough to purſue the dictates 
of their better judgment. We could wiſh 
they had been more numerous ; not fo 
much from an idea of complimenting 
the Prince as from giving him a 'favour- 
able opinion of the people he is one day 
to reign over. We cannot on this occa- 


gentleman whoſe example ought to have 
pervaded the country, and whoſe known 
affection for the King gives due weight to 
his exertions in favour of the Prince. We 
allude to Mr. Boſwell, of Auchinleck, who, 
with ſeveral judicious and argumentative 
obſervations, moved and carried an Addrefs 
to the Prince, from the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of Ayrſhire, his native county ; and 
who, 


fion help commending the conduct of a 
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who, with that ſpirit of juſt diſcrimination 
and enlarged ſentiment, ſo properly his 
own, evinced the trueſt loyalty, in thus ob- 
ſerving the independency of virtue, and 
the force of genuine honour in the gentle. 
man and the patriot, riſing ſuperior to 
party prejudice, and nobly contemning 
thoſe meaner confiderations which enchain 
the ſervile and the ſordid. 

Congratulations might ſurely have been 
paid to His Royal Highneſs, as the Son of 
the King, without offence to any party. 
They were due to him as Heir Appa- 
rent to the Throne, 5 >. eng Tom, 
and a true Patriot. 


But the artifices which went to * 
| him of his rights, would ſcarcely be with- 

held from retrenching his honours, and to 
endeavour at raifing an impediment be- 
tween Him and the hearts of the people. 
Hence the miniſterial outcries againſt all 
thoſe who have attached themſclves to His 
Royal Highneſs; the danger of their poli- 
ticks, and the far-fancied profligacy of their 
morals, Politicks which, we confeſs: are 
| inimical 


1 

inimical to corrupt influence; and 
morals obdurately obnoxious to corrupt 
practices. They have the misfortune, 
however, to be in no eſtimation at the 
Treaſury; and the runners of the Court, 
initiated in a different faith, would be 
deemed hereticks, were they not only to 
diſbelieve, but to decry them. 
In the tumult of their joy for the re- 

covery of the King, let not the people for- 
get the ſtate craft of the miniſter. Let 
them recollect not only how he gained 
his power; but let them duly conſider the 
extent of it, and the purpoſes to which it 
has been, and may be made ſubſervient. 

The danger is proportionate to his popu- 
larity; a popularity built on too ſandy a 


| foundation to bear even a ſlight gale of ad- 


verſity. For whence is it derived ?—The 
Scotch influence which be ſupports, and 
the paſſive obedience which ſupports him; 
that influence which, in all other admi- 
niſtrations has been the theme of general 

_ diſguſt. 

The _y of England is its — con- 


cern ; 
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cem ; and the promotion of its officers 
ought to be the conſequence of long and 
faithful, or important ſervices. If propor- 
tionate rewards are not allotted to thoſe who 
„ bide the heat of the battle,” how ſhall 
fidelity be preſerved, or glorious achieve- 
ments expected Does the liſt of promo- 
tions under Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration indi- 
cate a proper regard to this point, on which 
the ſalvation of the empire may ſome time 
depend ?—Or, was it not poſſible to have 
found a perſon more adequate to the taſk, 
and more acceptable to the ſervice, as 
Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, than Lord 
Chatham ?—a man whoſe only recommen- 


'| gation ſeems to be that he is Mr. Pitt's 


Brother ? 

Is it from this mode of diſpoſing of the 
moſt important Truſts of Government that 
the miniſter claims publick eulogium ? 
Or, is it from diſpoſſeſſing thoſe already 
in office, for giving their voices in favour | 
of the Prince, that Mr. Pitt * to 2 


ular eſte m? 8 : 
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Are the publick perfectly ſatisfied with 
the treatment experienced on this occaſion 
by Lord Strangtord, and the Son of the 
gallant Lord Rodney ? 

Can popularity reſult from his taxes? 
or can his reveries on the national debt rank 
him among the Patriots of his country? 

A mere attempt to add to the Exciſe 
laws, has heretofore raiſed univerſal indig- 
nation, and excited popular remonſtrance: 
—[s it by accomplithing this meaſure 
that the preſent miniſter conciliates popular 
eſteem? 

To endanger the liberty of the preſs is a 
ſtrong trait of Caledoniartpolicy :—Is it for 
this that the miniſter gains the applauſe of 
the people? WV 

No! his popularity reſults from retain- 
ing his place, and withholding authority 
from his Prince; from a defire to control 

Him whom he ought to have obeyed ; and 
from a dear regard to the intereſts of his 
ſelect adherents, and conſequently his own. 

Ot power thus acquined, and thus re- 


tained, 


1 
tained, it behoves the people to beware; 
and to hold in the higheſt eſtimation thoſe 
genuine guardians of the conſtitution, who, - 
forming one of the greateſt Oppoſitions, in 
reſpe& to private wealth, publick talents, 
and tried virtues, may well challenge un- 
bounded confidence, and national eſteem. 

But we forbear inſiſting further on known 
facts, and conſequent conclufions. If in 
this ſlight ſketch we have not adduced all 
the merits of Oppoſition, neither have we 

enumerated all the enormities of adminiſtra- 
tion. This were a taſk at once too arduous, 
and too inviduous ; for it is not our inten- 
tion to inflame party enthuſiaſm, or admi- 
niſter food to political rancour. Fabulous 
declamation, and indiſcriminate cenſure, 
are alike unworthy of notice. 

Our obſervations are given as containing 
facts which tend to diſpel the miſts of party 

| prejudice, and throw ſome light on the 
politicks of the Court. But more eſpecially 
to warn the people of the principles, and 
recal to their memory the meaſures of the 

7 I 2 .. 


of thoſe who would repreſenta great and: 
ned Oppoſition- as an uaptintipled: — © | 
and turbulent faction; and withhold from 
the Heir Apparent that ardent affection and 
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